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+t We hold these truths to be self-evident: that ali men are created equal,and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights , that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.””— Dee. Jnd. U, 8. 
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Auti=Slavery Journal, 


+1 speak in the spirit of the British { American?) law, 








which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
dle froin, the British [4A merican? | soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the eojourner, the moment he 


ja foot upon British [Americaa?) earth, Unt the 
pt oa whith he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the enias of ‘Jaiversal Emancipation, No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
a0 matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an (ydian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle bis liberty may 
have been cloven down:—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
America?) the altar and the god sink together in the 
dust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty: his bo- 
dy swells beyond the measare of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthratied, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Eacacipation.’’—Cunnan. 











STATE OF THINGS IN HAYTI. 
NO, Vill. 


AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, MANUFAC} 


TURES, INTERNAL IMPROVE MENTS. 


and ornament. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, generally prefer the useful to the 
elegant; hence the tasteful gardening of 
the opulent in this country, is but little 
attended to. Cotton and Tobacco are 
produced in small quantities, in some pla- 
ces. Perhaps no country in the world is 
better adapted .to these articles, but the 
Coffee tree (as well as the Sugar cane) is 
vastly ‘more interesting, in a pecuniary 
point of view, and is of course nore gen- 
erally cultivated. Indian corn, and a 
great variety of vegetables, are produced 
in both the mountains and plains. It is 
the wish of the government to improve 
the agriculture of the island, by all pro- 


The Agriculture of the island is at a| per means; and, for many years, annual 
very low ebb. The woful effects of the| exhibitions, orations, &c. calculated to 
Revolution, relative to this branch of in-|encourage it, have been witnessed, at 
dustry, are every where visible, if we ex-| which the humblest individuals vie with 
cept a part of the mountainous country, |the most intelligent and influential citi-}while threatened with hostile invasion, 
where coffee and provisions are the prin-| zens, in a contest for superiority. There | And since the acknowledgement of its in- 


cipal productions. In the plains, a few of 
the sugar estates are partially cultivated ; 
but the vast destruction of the sugar 
works, by the hostile armies, and the de- 
crease of laborers, from the same cause, 


have prevented, of late years, the exten- 
sive culture of the sugar cane, which was 
formerly the grand staple production of 
the island. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of the most beautiful and fertile 
land that can be imagined, completely 
clear of wood, some of which is partially 
enclosed by live fence, and so situated as 
to be conveniently watered by artificial 
canals aad aqueducts, are to be found in 
various parts, entirely in an uncultivated 
state. Indeed, but small portions of the 
plains are cultivated any considerable 
distance from the towns; and these are 
mostly occupied as gardens, &c. for the 
production of various articles for the mar- 
kets. But in the mountainous districts, 
the coffee plantations present a beautiful 
and striking contrast to the desolation of 
the plains. There the eye of the travel- 
ler is greeted by extensive fields of Coffee- 
trees, resembling, in some degree, the 
most thriving Peach orchards, interspers- 
ed with Bananas, and ornamented with, 
here and there, a stately Palm tree. Near 
the dwellings of the proprietors, (which 
are, in the main, constructed of cheap ma- 
terials, and make but a humble appear- 
ance,) rows of Orange trees are frequent- 
ly to be seen, on the road side. In many 


brought from foreign parts _™ 
for these, Coffee, Cocoa, Oranges, Lem- |! march, in this respect.—L, 
ons, Pine-apples, Tobacco, Cotton, Ma- 
hogany, Dye-woods, Hides, Turtle-shell, 
Old Iron, &c. &e. &c. are exported; and |P®" of a valued correspondent in the 
when the sugar culture shall be recom- |**#*¢ of New-York. Some of his views 
menced, the export of that article will, |¢ in exact accordance with those given 
probably, be carried to a greater extent |i” ur last number, on the same subject. 
than all the rest together, as it is general- a. 
ly admitted that the cane of this island is 
the best in the world. The extent of 
commercial business, therefore, cannot to save 

be estimated by comparing it with that in |F*°™ chains the freeman, from despair the 
a country like ours, where the producers 
are also the consumers, to a much greater | address of the late 


In exchange 





imstances, these serve both for fencing 





mon articles of silver-ware, jewelry, &c. 
are manufactured in the towns, in con- 
siderable quantities. Some of these equal 
the demand; others are yet partially im- 
ported. The manufacture of the materi- 
als for clothing, in general, is not attempt- 
ed. All kinds of machinery are much 
wanted. Even Mills, for the grinding of 
Corn, or sawing of lumber, are extreme- 
ly scarce. Iland-mills and Whip-saws 
are much used. No country in the world, 
perhaps, hold out greater inducements for 
the ingenious, enterprising mechanist, to 
pursue his various avocations. 

Internal improvements, as well as agri- 
culture, are much neglected. There are 
some good roads; but, in general, they 
are scarcely passible for Carriages. It 
was the policy of the government to keep 
them in as bad condition as possible, 


can be no doubt that this will have a sa-|dependence, by France, (the only nation 
lutary effect; and as the people increase |that has yet done it,) there has not been 
in number, and feel their independence | time to do much towards internal improve- 
more and more secure, social refinement |ment, in any way. The facilities of water 
and agricultural improvement will pro-|communication, however, are so great, 
ceed parri passu with each other. 
The commerce of the island is exten. |¥#%t of good roads, canals, Ke. are sen- 
Almost every article of clothing, as sibly diminished. As the population and 
well asaconsiderable portion of the bread- the means of the government increase, 
stuffs and salt provisions, are imported. all these will be more and more encoura- 
Lumber, in considerable quantities, and |8¢4-—And before we condemn, unreserv. 
the manufactures, generally, of glass, cop- edly, the supineness of the latter, we may 
per, brass, cast-iron &e. &e. are mostly well consider the circumstances that have 


that the inconveniences arising from the 


weighed down its energies, and retarded 





The following strictures are from the 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 


CLAY'S ADDRESS. 
“They raised their voices—stretched their arms 


slave.” 
We have read, with deep interest, the 
of 


before the Colonization Society of Ken- 
tucky. His capacious mind takes an en- 


Various articles, such as hats, shoes,|\arged view of the subject, and his re- 
and clothing in general—chewing Tobac- | marks evince a greater degree of liberality 
co and Cigars—the different articles in |than we had reason to expect in a slave- 
the Blacksmith’s line—coarse Leather— |holder. We admire his magnanimity in 


thus boldly taking hold of a subject of 


Saddles, Harness, &c—Cabinet furniture, | such vast importance to the United States, 














fore shrunk as from a task beyond their 
powers. It appears to us, however, that 
he has not paid that close attention to 
some of his details, that they really de- 
serve. 


The attempt, so often before made, to 
cast the odiun of slavery, in its origin, on 
Great Britain, is scarcely tendble, when 
we reflect that before the separation of 
the colonies, we were that very integral 
portfon of the British people which had 
been most active in supporting it; and the 
simple act of asking the English govern- 
ment, ina moment of alarm, to prohibit 
the further introduction of slaves, when 
we had not virtue enough to desist from 
buying them, will scarcely warrant us to 
urge this plea with much exultation— 
particularly if we reflect, that when we 
became our own masters, the Constitution 
was purposely so moulded as to secure the 
continued importation of slaves for at 
least thirty years, We believe he is equally 
unfortunate in his conclusions respecting 
mixed races of men: some of the best 
European writers attribute the supposed 
superiority of the English, in physical 
and mental energy, to the mixture of 
various nations: 


‘The blood of Romans, Saxons, Gauls and Danes» 
Swell’d the rich fountain of the Briton’s veins.”’ 
Montgomery. 

And perhaps no people possess this ad- 
vantage in a greater degree than ourselves. 
Whe is there amongst us, that cannot 
trace his ancestors from two or three 
foreign nations m the short space of as 
many hundred years? And if the offspring 
from whites, Indians are, as he says, supe- 
rior to the latter, we think his position, 
that they sink below the former, will fail; 
for we are not prepared to admit, that 
that noble race of men, the Indians, are 
so greatly inferior to the whites.~-Which 
of our citizens can be proved to be supe- 
rior in natural mental powers to the late 
Seneca Chief “Keeper awake,” or “T'e- 
cumseh?’ Whiat, then, would these men 
have been with the advantages of Henry 
Clay? Those who have visited the 
Island of Cuba cannot but have been 
struck with the contrast between the lan- 
guor and physical imbecility of the whites, 
and the fine forms and perfect health of 
the mulattoes; and when we reflect on the 
increasing, numbers, energy of character 
and bright talents (uncultivated as they 
ere;) of this class, it becomes highly pro- 
bable they will eventually be the lords of 
that soil. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the color of the aborigines of any 
country is peculiarly adapted to that coun- 
try, and towards which any race subse- 
— introduced will naturally tend even 

ough powerfully counteracted by differ- 
ent habits, inducing less exposure to the 
sun, &c.? Distinction of cast is the bane 
of any country, and incompatible with 
perfect freedom—that founded on differ- 





and other wood-work—the more com- | but from which its statesmen have hereto- 


ence of complexion is most of all unrea- 
sonable, because it springs from involun- 
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tary causes, and though no default in the 
individual, the labor of the statesman can 
never be better employed than in work- 
ing its utter extirpation—effect this, and 
the expedient of Colonization need not 
be resorted to, for surely no where on 
this earth can be found a wider and more 
roductive field for the exertion of all 
its children, than is spread before them in 
these United States. Should the settle- 
ment at Liberia prove successful to our 
best wishes, still the sacrifice of valuable 
lives in the process of seasoning to the 
climate will be frightful, and we are per- 
suaded not one of the productive laborers 
who are the real strength and riches 
of the land, can be spared without posi- 
tive detriment, since we have diversity 
of soil, climate and avocation, suited to 
every possible diversity of constitution 
and hue in our people.—It is worthy of 
serious reflection whether the amalgama- 
tion, which by uncontrollable causes is 
now progressing in a manner most immo- 
ral and disgraceful, might not, under legal 
sanction, be divested of its worst features, 
and gradually produce an harmonious ac- 
cordance, springing out of materials that 
from adventitious causes appear at pre- 
sent to be repulsive and heterogenious. | 
M. 
FP A very sensible paper—though we 
should not, perhaps, agree with all the 
views expressed therein: nevertheless, 
we thank W. J, for his favor—c. 4 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
REMARKS ON THE REMOVAL OF THE COL- 
ORED RACE FROM THE U. &. 


It isa truth generally perceived and ac- 
knowledged, thata mixed population, such 
as now exists in the United States, is an 
evil of no common magnitude. The re- 
moval of the colored race from amongst 
us must, therefore, appear a desirable 
event, and it is not surprising that the 
minds of the people should be much en- 


admit of an addition to their numbers 
commensurate with their power of in- 
creasing the amount of food and accom- 
modation. But if emigration goes beyond 
this point, the evils incident to a new 
settlement will again recur, If this state 
of things should be long continued, it 
will naturally produce discouragement 
and dissatisfaction among the colonists; 
many will give up to despondency and 
relax their exertions; industry will lan- 
guish; and discord, famine and disease 
fill up the measure of their suflerings. 
It is, therefore, evident that the annual 
addition which a colony can accommo- 
date, will bear but a small proportion to 
the number of people it contains, and 
hence the colony at Liberia cannot re- 
ceive a sufficient number to make any 
sensible impression on the colored popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The Island of Hayti is capable of ac- 
commodating a much greater number, 
and emigration to that place bids fair to 
be as advantageous to the people of color 
as a settlement in Africa. Both com- 
bined may, therefore, take away a con- 
siderable number annually, who may be 
much benefitted by the change; and hence 
the prosperity of the scheme is an object 
of interest with the philanthropist. 
The number of free blacks that may 
be thus removed, will effect a corres- 
ponding diminution at home, unless en- 
couragement is thereby given to their 
increase, which it is believed will not 
be the case, unless it should encour- 
age emancipation. The blacks form the 
lowest grade in society, on whom the 
difficulty of making a living falls with 
the greatest weight. The improvident 
habits entailed upon them by the system 
of slavery, and the difficulties that are 
thrown in their way, will long operate to 
prevent them from contending in busi- 
ness, on terms of equality with the white 
people. They will therefore find greater 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


gaged in inquiries relating to it. But 
there is reason to apprehend, that many 
are deceived by the ardor of their de- 
The benefits that are anticipated, 
both to the Africans and to ourselves, are 
presented in such glowing colors, and 
so completely occupies the whole mind, 
that they are disqualified from entering 
into a patient examination of the practi- 
cability of the scheme. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that this essay will not be deemed 


sires. 


superfluous. 


With the existing state of feeling 
among the inhabitants of the southern 
states, all plans of removal must be con- 


fined in their operation to those that are 


free, or that may be liberated on such con- 
Their effect on the system of 
slavery is, therefore, incidental ; and, to 
pursue the avatural process of examina- 


dition, 


tion, we must investigate the practicabil- 
ty and effect of removing a considerable 
proportion of the free blacks to a distant 
place, particularly as it will operate on 
the system of slavery. 


Respecting the | slavery will be affected by the removal 


difficulties in supporting their families, 
and thus they will naturally increase 
more slowly; and this difference, which 
is already manifest from an examination 
of the last census compared with the pre- 
ceding, will become more perceptible as 
population becomes more dense. Con- 
sequently, if no addition to their num- 
bers arose from emancipation, the pro- 
portion of the colored population would 
be continually diminishing, and, no doubt, 
would in afew generations cease to form 
an important item in our population. In 
this state of things, the vacancies in so- 
ciety that would be made by removing 
any of these people would be filled by 
the increase of the whites, and thus we 
may conclude that if all the Africans in 
our country were free, and situated as 
they now are, in the eastern and middle 


white people. 
Let us now inquire how the system of 


states, their removal might be promoted | whole of the Southern States, where slave 
with advantage, both to them and the |labor can be made profitable from be- 
coming stocked with a slave population, as 
are the maritime parts of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. 


oe ee 


in the case of the free states? In some 
places, this will no doubt be the case. 
Where a farm has been worked by slaves, 
in a neighborhood where much of the 


freemen, if the owner liberates and re- 
moves his slaves, he will naturally employ 
freemen in their stead; or if the farm 
should be sold, it will probably be bought 
by one who employs the same kind of 
laborers, and thus will free labor, from 
the many advantages that it possesses, be 
continually, though slowly, encroaching 
upon the domains of slavery. But the 
case will be different where the laborers 
are nearly all slaves, for in such situa- 
tions the poorer class of white people 
will be discouraged from settling; the 
degradation to which they must submit 
is too galling to be borne with patience; 
and hence capitalists who will not employ 
slaves are placed under great disadvan- 
tages; they will therefore seldom establish 
themselves in such situations. The chan- 
nels of business will, therefore, continue 
to be filled with slaveholders, and thus 
any opening that may be made by emi- 
gration, will tend to increase the ability 
of the masters to give their slaves em- 
ployment and support, and thus encour- 
age them to increase their numbers. A 
corresponding increase of numbers will 
naturally follow this encouragement, for 
slaves are not, like freemen, prevented 
from forming connexions and increasing 
their numbers, by the apprehension of 
difficulty in supporting a family, but like 
inferior apimals, we may expect their 
natural propensities will be indulged 
without restraint. But the power of in- 
crease in the human species, is much 
greater than the power of increasing the 
productions of the earth, except under 
some peculiar situations, and for short 
periods of time. We are certain, there- 
fore, that the masters cannot long provide 
for an unrestricted increase of their slaves, 
for they cannot live without something to 
eat. But though the slaves will necessa- 
rily be prevented, in some way, from in- 
creasing beyond the means that can be 
provided for their support, they will in- 
crease with those means, and the power 
of multiplying the species to a much 
greater extent, still remains always ready 
to be exerted'when the restraining causes 
shall be removed. Remove a part of 
their number, and the increase of the re- 
mainder will be encouraged to supply the 
vacancies thus occasioned. So that emi- 
gration from a country fully stocked with 
slaves, has no tendency to prevent their 


nearly commensurate with their natural 


probable that any system of removal can 
be put in operation that will prevent the 


When this takes place, the 


increase beyond what could be provided 
for in such a state of things to be three 
sper cent. annually, one hundred and 

thousand might be removed yearly, with. 


business is performed by the labor of | out any tendency to prevent the in 


of their numbers. The removal of a Jeg 
number at the present time, if continued 
yearly, would partly relieve the slaye 
holders from the difficulties they are be. 
ginning to feel, and the apprehensions 
that must naturally present themselves tg 
their view, but it is not probable that 
would be induced thereby to change their 
system. But if none are removed, 
will continue to increase until repressej 
by want and hard usage, occasioned }y 
the necessities of their masters; this wij 
make them more dissatisfied with their 
situation, and disposed to contend for 
their liberty: while the slaveholder, feel. 
ing the pressure of want and perceiving 
his danger, will be presented with power. 
ful motives to change his system. But 
if he disregards those admonitions, the 
power of supporting his authority will ere 
long pass from his hands. It thus appears 
that slavery cannot be Jong supported in 
any country, without a vent for the su- 
pernumerary slaves,and even at this time, 
many of the inhabitants of Maryland and 
Virginia would be unable to keep their 
business going on and maintain their 
standing in society, but for the resource 
afforded by the sale of negroes for the 
Southern market. Let this be closed 
against them, and bankruptcy and rain 
will quickly stare them in the face. Hence 
if the friends of abolition unite their 
exertions to rémove the colored race 
from the Southern States, they will be 
adopting the most likely means that has 
yet been devised to perpetuate the system 
of slavery, and continue this foul blot on 
our national character. But I do not 
apprehend that either colonization in Af- 
rica, or emigration to Hayti, will have any 
sensible effect on the colored popula- 
tion. Considering the extent to which 
they will probably be carried, they are 
too impotent even to do mischief, but 
they may have some influence to prevent 
the adoption of more efficient measures 
to save our country from the desolation 
that will follow a continuance of slavery. 
W. J. 
Londongrove, 1st mo. 8th, 1830. 
HENRY CLAY’S COLONIZATION AD- 
DRESS.—NO. Il. 


It is morally impossible, [ am convinc~ 
ed, for a slaveholder to reason correctly 


increase, unless it is carried to an extent |0n the subject of slavery. His mind is 


warped by a thousand prejudices, and a 


power of multiplication. But it is not/ thick cloud rests upon his mental vision. 


fle was early taught to believe, that a cer- 


tain class of beings were born for servi- 
tude, whom it is lawful to enthral, and 
over whom he is authorised—not merely 
by the laws of his native state, but by 
Jehovah himself—to hold unlimited do- 


















































practicability of conveying the free blacks | of a considerable proportion of the free 
to Africa, there can be but little differ- | blacks. 


ence of opinion. 


If it were accomplished, there 
There is, undoubted- jis no doubt the slave holder would feel 
ly, as much shipping belonging to the | his security increased, but there is reason 
United States as would accomplish it in |to fear that his anxiety to get clear of the 
as short a time as could well be desired, |system of slavery would be diminished. 
but there are difficulties in providing for|As far as we can judge by the acts and 
them, when there, not so easily overcome. | declarations of the southern planters, they 
The histories of all new colonies are, in| have a strong disposition to prevent any 
their general features, nearly similar—Pri-|blacks from enjoying liberty amongst 
vation of the conveniences of life, fre-|them. And if extensive operations to 
quent suffering from want of the absolute | remove them were going on, it is proba- 
necessaries-—sickness——despondency, |ble that, er? long, no colored person 
and occasionally discord and confusion— | would be allowed to enjoy the blessing 
are some of the ills which a new colony | of liberty in the Southern States, But } 
must expect to meet. To avoid them al-|do not infer that this would stop emi- 
together is nearly impossible. and to lessen | gration, for hamanity and necessity would 


them, so far as to prevent the entire de-| probably induce so many to liberate their unoccupied) without lessening the num- 
struction of the colony, requires large |slaves on condition of removal, that full 


funds in proportion to the number of peo- 
ple it contains. But in a fertile soil, and 
favorable climate, these evils are provided 
against in a few years, if the colonists 
are industrious and frugal, they can then 


employment would be given to the most 


amination. 


ber in any degree in our own country. 


extensive practical operations. Here an| population in the South and West shall 
important question presents itself for ex~|be filled, there will probably not be less 
Will the vacancies thus oc-|than five millions of slaves in the United 


increase of the slaves will be checked by 
want and hardships arising from the ina- 
bility of their masters to supply them with 
food, and a speedy termination of the 
system of slavery may rationally be anti- 
cipated by means too horrible to be con- 
templated with composure. But if,con- 
trary to all reasonable expectations, the 
slaves should continue patiently to bear 
the hardships and privations, necessary 
to prevent their further increase, it is 
evident that an extensive system of re- 
moval,nearly commensurate with the pow- 
er of increase in the slave population, 
might be in operation for centuries, and 
might spread the sable sons of America 
so as to blacken half the globe (if it were 


minion. His manhood, perhaps, may 
detect the absurdity of the doctrine, but 
interest weakens the force of conviction, 
and he is never at a loss to find pallia- 
tives for his conduct. He discourses 
eloquently, it may be, upon the evils of 
the system—deprecates its continuance as 
a curse upon the country—shudders when 
he contemplates individual instances of 
barbarity—and rejoices in view of a gradu- 
al ethancipation. Interrogate him relative 
to his own practices, and you touch the 
apple of hiseye. If not disposed to re- 
sent your freedom, he takes shelter in the 


ignorance and helplessness of his slaves; 
When the present opening for a slave | and, dextrously relinquishing the authori- 
ty of an oppressor, assumes the amiable- 
ness of a philanthropist! “The poor crea~ 











casioned be filled with white people, as iStates. If we suppose theit power of 


tures are pennyless—benighted—withaut 
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= home! Freedom would be a curse, 
mather than a blessing to them—they are 
happy now—why should [ throw them 
upon aa unpitying world?” Will a chris- 
tian reason in this manner? Yes—if a 
christian can be a slaveholder—but the 
two characters differ so widely, that 1 
jnow not how they can unite in one man. 
Yet this wicked cant obtains as readily 
at the north as the south, and with many 
jt is os impregnable as the rock of Gibral- 
tar. Does not every tyrant make the 
welfare of his subjects a plea for his 
conduct ? 

What evidence—besides mere words— 
does that slaveholder give me, or the 
world, that his benevolence is sincere? 
Have not his slaves toiled early and late, 
through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
faithfully, steadily, year after year, for his 
own aggrandizement? Yes. What re- 
compense have they received? A_ bare 
maintenance. To whom does the pro- 
perty, in equity, belong? ‘To those who 
accumulated it—the slaves. If the ac- 
count were fairly adjusted, who would be 

yless? The master. Let him, then, 
at least divide his substance. But the 
dlacks are ignorant, and cannot safely be 
liberated! ‘Then is moral degradation a 
crime! thenisslavery eternal! Did that 
benevolent and christian master ever 
strive to elevate their minds—to illumine 
their understandings—or to lead their 
soulstoGod? Never! Is he now, inthe 
copiousness of his sympathy, teaching them 
the way to heaven, or preparing them to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty? No—they 
are scarcely more intelligent than his 
euttle.. But they are happy! Horrible 
perversion of the term! mockery of mock- 
eries! and by an American—a Christian, 
too'—But I am digressing. 

The introduction of slavery into. this 
country, says Mr. Clay, is chargeable to 
the British Crown. Granting that our 
colonial ancestors had no voice in this 
Matter,—does the concession relieve us 
from the odium of perpetuating the hor- 
rid system? If not, why is it urged so 
pertinaciously in self-defence? Small-pox 
‘was generated among us through a foreign 
agency; but—now that a preventive has 
beea discovered—is not its prevalence a 
reproach to cities and neighborhoods? It 
is irrelevant and unprofitable to inquire, 
who first committed the crime in which 
we participate: the wickedness of another 
will not excuse our own. 

The act of Congress, prohibiting the 
importation of slaves from any foreign 
kingdom, from and after January 1, 1808, 
synaily hindered the prosecution of the 
feign slave trade; but the orator overrates 
it consequence, when he says: 

_ “Thus terminated, we may hope forever, 
iathe United States, a disgraceful traffic, 
wlich drew after it a train of enormities, 
supassing in magnitude, darkness and 
dwation, any that ever sprang from any 
pr ay by the enterprise or cupidity 

“he “disgraceful traffic” will never be 
“teminated,” until the market for slaves 
be destroyed. Secret importations are 
anntally made to a very great extent, in 
defiance of the law. Placea bag of gold 
on tie edge of the burning pit—said 
Chritophe—and the cupidity of the 








Americans will urge them to carry off the 
prize, at the risk of perdition. 

The comparative decline of the for- 

eign, has given renewed activity to the 
domestic slave trade—a trade fraught with 
more disastrous consequences, and more 
terrible in its aspect, than any of foreign 
origin. How was it possible for Mr. Clay 
to overlook this traffic? 
parents torn from their children, and hus- 
bands from their wives? Are not the 
social relations of life invaded—and homes 
made desolate—and the most shocking 
barbarities committed—even in Ken- 
tucky—to glut the avarice or supply the 
demand of those who trade on human 
misery? Does he not know, that in Ma- 
ryland and Virginia, slaves are raised, 
like swine or cattle, solely on speculation, 
and driven in chains, hundreds of miles, 
to southern slaughter-honses? And were 
all these enormities too few or insignifi- 
cant to elicit the “all shaking thunder” of 
his eloquence? 
- I do not understand that sentence in 
the address, which reads—“The United 
States, as a nation, are not responsible 
for the original introduction, [that is 
clear,] or the subsequent continuance of 
the slave trade.” Jam not aware that 
Congress, in 1807, was vested with any 
new or extraordinary power, when it pro- 
hibited the importation of slaves. That 
step should have been taken as early as 
the year 1790.—6. 


Has he not seen 





Senator Rowan. It is said that this 
gentleman seldom intrudes his sentiments 
upon the Senate, modestly believing, per- 
haps, that he is not calculated to persuade 
or convince so deliberative a body; and, 
truly, we think so, too—judging from his 
late anomalous speech, wherein the sub- 
ject of slavery was discussed with very 
questionable ability——Benton is quite 
another character—presumptious in de- 
bate, ambitious of controversy, and rude 
in his attacks. Both of these men were 
introduced to our readers, on Friday last. 
To day we conclude our notice of Mr. 
Rowan’s speech. 


«Climate had an effect upon animal as 
well as upon vegetable life. Montes- 
quieu ‘had said that a warm climate was 
congenial to slavery. (1) They say that 
slavery, instead of being unfavorable to 
civil liberty, was favorable to it; (2) and 
that if there were no slaves, the people 
themselves would become slaves. (3) He 
referred to ancient history. Slaves were 
held at the battle of Marathon. In Rome, 
for Rome was free near 500 years—but it 
was not necessary to inquire into the phi- 
losophy of the thing—slavery did exist. 
In the exemption of manual Jabor, the 
slaveholder had leisure to contemplate 
liberty, to idolize her: she was the beau 
ideal of every Southern slave-holder. (4) 
If it was an evil, the Sister states ought 
not to remind them of their weakness. (5) 
A Southern or a Western State could not 
feel themselves complimented by the ex- 
pressed “pity ofthe Northern people.” (6) 
If the East and North did meddle with the 
subject, “the Union was a rope.” (7) It 
is too delicate a wound to be pressed by 
a foreign hand. It must be left to the 
people who are affiliated. (8-) 

The allusion of the gentleman from 
Maine to the Pilgrims, and to their land- 
ing with the Bible, seemed to imply that 
the Southern people were destitute of the 
holy unction. He thought the Bible an 
unfortunate reference, ov foundation for 
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|@ Republic. (9) He thought the subject 


ought not to be alluded to by the Sena- 
tors of other States, No Senator had a 
reasonable right to allude to it. Let them 
enjoy their liberty, and the Southern peo- 
ple would enjoy theirs.” 

(1) Indeed, Mr, Rowan, does he say 
so? Of course, then, slavery at the south 
is justifiable! 

(2) « They say?” Who? Montesquieu? 
Mind your grammar, sir. Whoever 
made that foolish remark was a block- 
head; none but a stultified slaveholder 
would repeat it. 

(3) Let the people do as they please, 
Mr. Rowan. Your logic is exceedingly 
depthy, Mr. Rowan. 

(4) “No person,” says the sprightly 
correspondent of the Boston Courier, 
“will make a question whether the slave 
owner’s notions of liberty are not altoge- 
ther ideal. Mr. R’s reasoning appears 
to be somewhat after this manner :—pos- 
tulate, a horse draws a cart; consequence, 
the cart follows the horse; inference, a 
wheelbarrow, being unemployed, has lei- 
sure to contemplate, adore and worship 
the cart which follows the laboring ani- 
mal, and does so contemplate, adore and 
worship its operations, If the cases be 
not parallel, the absurdity in one is not 
more glaring than in the other.” 

(5) We deny it, Mr. Rowan. Sister 
States have a right to give instructions, 
and to be heard on the subject of slavery. 

(6) Perhaps not—nothing that origi- 
nates at the north is amiable or praise- 
worthy. 

(7) The Union is more brittle than a 
rope, if they do not. 

(8) We don’t know what that means. 

(9) An extraordinary confession, Mr. 
Rowan. Your skepticism is as hateful as 
your inhumanity, We have done with 
you.—«. 

The Penn. Colonization Society has un- 
dertakex, upon its own responsibility, to 
send out an expedition to Liberia, in the 
absence of funds to the Parent Society. 
The people of Pennsylvania, as far as 
we can learn, take a deeper interest in 
the subject of slavery, than those of any 
other section of territory. —o. 
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In a letter from an English officer, pub- 
lished in a London paper of the 31st of 
December, we find this sketch of the 
slave-market at the Brazilian capital :— 








“During the afternoon a large ship pass- 
ed into the harbor, Joaded with a cargo 
of 580 slaves, and another with $48 had 
previously arrived during the week. This 
latter vessel 1 passed close alongside on 
Saturday morning, and saw the long boat 
slung between the two masts, crowded 
with children from seven to twelve years 
of age. They were naked, and apparent- 
ly in good health and spirits. The deaths 
during the voyage in the large vessel 
amounted to 40, and in the smaller to 40. 








The price of a newly arrived slave, in good 
condition, here, is about £50 sterling—a 
high price, occasioned by the demand ari- 
sing from the stipulated termination of the 
trade in February, 1830, according to a 
treaty made with England. The Emperor, 
however, who derives a considerable por- 
tion of his revenues from a duty on the 
importations, amounting to £5 per head, 
is making great efforts to obtain an ex- 
tension of the period—The number of 
slaves imported into this town (Rio) last 
year was 40,000, and doubtless the mise- 
ry inflicted must have been great. 1] am, 
however, of opinion that this traffic is car- 
ried on in a system as mild (if such a 
term can be applicable to it) as its horrid 
nature permits. The condition of the 
slaves heredoes not appear to be a pecu- 
liarly hard; one, they are not, apparently, 
overworked. ‘They seem generally well 
made, and their naked shoulders, well- 
expressed muscular form, and fine polish- 
ed skins, often put one in mind of an an- 
tique bronze statue. A gentleman, whom 
I had met at » kindly conducted me 
to the street inhabited principally by the 
slave merchants. We entered seven or 
eight magazines, and sdw probably near- 
ly 1000 exposed for sale. Four fifths 
are children of all ages, from five to four- 
teen, they being preferred on account of 
their greater docility than the full grown 
men or women, 

The wretched creatures in one maga- 
zine were in a dreadfully emaciated state, 
some being merely living skeletons. The 
contents of the others were generally well 
conditioned. Of course, | attributed 
their difference of condition to the com- 
paratively mild or cruel treatment to 
which they had been subject during 
their transmission here. They wear a 
narrow piece of blue striped calico round 
the loins, and some of the females a 
handkerchief over the bosom, and another 
on the head. They appeared generally 
pleased if noticed, their eyes glistening 
when ordered to stand up fot examina- 
tion. One purchase was made in my 
presence, of five females and four male 
children. The purchaser walks round 
the different groups who were standing, 
sitting on benches, or squatting on their 
hams, and having seen one which he 
thinks will answer, beckons, and the slave 
is removed to a corner of the apartment. 
The number being completed, they are 
brought in a line to the light, when they 
are thoroughly examined, beginning with 
the teeth, then the beard, if a male, nos- 
trils, eyes, arms, legs, and all over; the 
flesh is felt and kneaded, in order to judge 
of its muscular texture. If approved, 
they are generally clad with new gar- 
ments, and marched away. A little girl 
of eight or nine was examined, for my cu- 
riosity, by my guide. She was asked by 
a slave, who performed the part of inter- 
preter, if she would like me for a master, 
and, | believe, answered in the affirmative; 
and whilst undergoing the examination, 
the agitation of the bosom and change in 
the color of her face (the flush of blood 
being distinctly visible) showed intense 
feeling; and | pleased myself with the 
idea that more of hope than fear prevail- 
ed. I sincerely wish the poor little 
wretch a good master. The price asked 
for the child above mentioned was 440 
milreas, equal to about 501. sterling.” 





FSheriff Ball will offer for sale, to- 
morrow, at 11 o’clock, A. M. at the Court 
House—the residence of justice!—“one 
negro man named ANDREW—taken in 
execution.” A similar scene frequently 
takes place on the coast of Africa; but it 
is palliated by the reflection, that the 
natives know little of a God, and nothing 
of a bible. It is, indeed, a fearful thing 
to hold the office of Sheriff under the 
laws of a slaveholding state-—e, 
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be mistaken or resisted. But they wait not 
to be thus driven to the performance of 
other duties which are enjoined by rea- 
son and humanity, and why then should 
they wait to be thus instructed in this? 
The voice of conscience is at all times 
audible, unless we wilfully turn a dull 
ear to her monitions—but her thunders are 
sometimes reserved until it is too late for 





THIS DEPARTMENT {8 PRINCIPALLY SUPEKIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 


us to feel them, except as in punisiment 
for the offences, we vainly jooked for 
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EXCUSES. 


It is difficult sometimes to restrain 
when we cannot feel 


a smile, even 


otherwise than grieved, at the readiness 
with which people will find arguments to 
persuade themselves that they have no 
manner of concern in slavery, or part to 


act in its extinction. 


Is the necessity of opposing it impres- 
sed upon them, they will object, that their 
own daily participation in its fruits ren- 
ders them unfit laborers in the soil of 


emancipation. This might be suppose 


to be favorable, as it leads immediately 
to a discussion of the advantage of en- 
couraging free labor, and the wished for 


them to prevent. 


oe 


For the Genius of Universal Emaacipation, 

TO THE LADIES OF BALTIMORE. 
Once more, for a few moments, we so- 
licit your attention, We need not attempt 
any further to excite your compassion for 
the slave, nor horror for the system which 
is the source of his calamities. If a 
knowledye of the sufferings of the one, 
and the iniquity of the other, has not 
heen sufficient to awaken these feelings, 
and your own benevolent natures have 
failed to prompt your ready sympathy, 
we can have but little hope of arousing 
dithe dormant principle. But we think 
not that your heart-pulses beat so languid 
a response to the voice of misery; we 
know that there are at least some among 
you, who have long felt upon this sub- 


point is already looked upon as half ject, as it best becomes them to feel— 


gained. 
as a natural consequence. 
of arguments respecting its inconvenience 


uselessness, &c. are set forth in formida- 
ble order, concluding with alleging the 
utter impossibility of refraining in all 
instances from the produce of slavery, or 
of articles that proceed either directly or 


indirectly from that source. This 


But this is far from succeeding 
A long array 


who look with anxiety and regret on the 
broad cloud that flings its deep shadow 
over their country—and reflect with pain 
e,|and humiliation on the degradation which 
she still continues to help upon so many 
of her children. We would commence 
with you, then, on the means that may be 
most efficient in alleviating their condi- 
tion, and most successful in loosening the 
fetters of their bondage; and in what 
measure your own power may be instru- 


‘S| mental in effecting this purpose. Shrink 


acknowledged, but not without still plead- 


the commencement of this good work 
until @ more convenient season. Pro- 
crastination is highly prejudicial both to 
yourselves and the objects of your mercy; 
and you know not how long the power 
of usefulness may be granted you. Con- 
sult, therefore, immediately with each 
other, and with your own hearts, upon 
the duties that may be allotted you to 
perform, in removing from your land a 
system that is so crowded with shame and 
sinfulness as that of African Slavery. 





From the Lynn Record. 
THE PROSPECT. 

Behold the sun, which gilds yon heaven—how 
beauteous it appears ! 

And must it shine to light a world of warfare and 
of tears? 

Shall human passion ever sway this glorious 
world of God, 

And beauty—wisdom— happiness—sleep with 
the trampled sod? 

Shall peace ne'er lift‘her banner up?--—Shall 
Truth and Reason cry, 

And men oppress them down with worse than 
ancient tyranny? 

Shall all the lessons Time hath taught, be so 
long taught in vain, 

And earth be steeped in human tears, and groan 
with human pain? 

See yon dark Afric lift his brow against the 
burning sun, 

And plead with God to take his life, ere yet the 
day be done! 

Behold that female, falling faint with ceaseless 
stripes and toil, 

And breathing out her burthen’d life on Free? 
dom’s blood drench’d soil! 

See Slavery raise her iron hand to cause a sea of 
tears, 

To which her ills in ancient time a slender rill 
appears! 

And see the red man flying far before his Chris- 
tian foe ! 

Whose causeless vengeance overwhelms his 
father land with wo. 

They’ve seized the realm, they’ve drawn the 
sword—they’ve shed the red man’s blood; 

They've poured the tears of Afric’s sons in one 
dark deadly flood— 

They’ve placed their foot on human hearts !— 
The cup of wrath is red, 
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fed, better clothed, better attended in 
sickness, and endures fewer hardshipy 
than the European peasant. Be it so_ 
what then? This is only comparing the 
condition of the black slaves of Ameri. 
ca, with the white slaves of Eur 

and is about as rational as to say, that 
an acute rheumatism is a mere pl 

because it is not so painful as the . 

NV. Y. Constellation, 


“Literary. 


[From the Massachusetts Journat.} 
FEMALE EDUCATION, 

The difficulty is, education does not 
usually point the female heart to its 
true resting place. That dear English 
word “home,” is not half so powerful 
talisman as “the world.” Instead of the 
salutary truth that happiness is in duty, 
they are taught to consider the two thing 
totally distinct; and that whoever seeks 
one, must sacrifice the other. 

The fact is,our girls have no home edy 
cation. When quite young, they aresent 
to schools where no feminine employ. 
ments, no domestic habits can be lear. 
ed; and there they continue till 
“come out” into the world. After this 
few find any time to arrange, and make 
use of,the mass of elementary knowl 
they have acquired, and fewer still har 
either leisure or taste, for the inelegan, 
every day duties of life. Thus prepared, 
they enter upon matrimony. Those ealy 
habits, which would have made domese 
care a light and easy task, have new 
been taught, for fear it would interrm 
their happiness; and the result is, tha 
when cares come, as come they mug 
they find them misery. | am convincel 
that indifference and dislike between hw 
band and wife, are more frequently oce 
sioned by this great error in educatim, 
than by any other cause. 

The bride is awakened from her de 
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And darkly dashing down will come on every 


not back under a conviction of your own guilty head. 


es lightful dream, in which carpets, vases, 
ing for even a partial patronization of | weakness—remember that though your 


the free system, just so far as may not 
be very inconvenient; and this is answer- 


exertions may be apparently insufficient 
to wear one link from the shackles of 
human slavery, your influence, like a re- 


ed with the opinion, that unless they 


Will He who sees the sparrow fall—who hears 
the orphan ery— , 

Stand still, and look with pleasure on, while 
souls by thousands die? 

Souls that are rending heaven with groans, and 


white gloves, and pearl ear rings, are odd 
ly jumbled up with her lover’s looks and 
promises,—perhaps she would be surpris 
ed if she knew how much of the fascina 


viving leaven, will be silently diffusing a orice, and conselees tears, 
could put away from them entirely, every 


thing of this nature, they do not consider 
it worth while in any instance to attempt 
Shall we hint to such reason- 


doing so. 


ers, the parable of the “widow’s mite,” 
or shall we attempt to refute their argu- 
To do this, we should scarcely 


ments? 


corresponding feeling over the minds of 
others, and thus, to speak in the figura- 
tive language of the Indian, clearing 
away the briars that now obstruct the 
path of Emancipation. Let an associa- 
tion be formed among you, having for its 
object the support of the free system, and 
the diffusion of your principles, Union 
will give you activity and strength—it 


suppose that any thing further was neces- 


And bleeding fast beneath the stripes and gath- 
ered ills of years? 

Is this a time for triumph’s shout, or passion’s 
rankling spite, 

When woes are gathering o’er the land, darker 
than Egypt’s night? 

Is this a time to call the shades of ancient party 


up, 

When a bright angel stands alone, with his hand 
upon the cup, 

Ready to reach its mantling brim to those who 


tion of being engaged, was owing to the 
aforesaid inanimate concerns,—be thats 
it will, she is awakened by the unpleasant 
conviction that cares devolve upon he. 
And what effect does this produce on he 
character? Do the holy and tender it 
fluences of domestic love render self-de. 
nial and exertion a bliss? No! They 
would have done so, had she been pro- 
perly educated ; but now she gives way 


will enable you to devise and carry into 
effect, plans, which you would find it 
otherwise impossibie to execute; and 
while it imparts authority to the senti- 
ments you incuicate, will give a wider ex- 
tent to the sphere of your usefulness. In 
other states of the Union, the voice of 
woman has been already heard pleading 
that the bruised reed, Ethiopia, may not 
be utterly broken; that the wounds that 
have been inflicted upon her heart may 
be bound up, and that the tears of suffer- 
ing may be wiped away from her eyes. 
And will not you, also, stretch forth the 
ready hand of assistance, and strive to 
lift up from the earth, the mourning brow 
of the trodden and oppressed one? Can 
you be insensible to the bliss of shedding 
light over the soul that was in darkness, 
or of pouring the oil of gladness over 
the heads of them that were despised and 
afflicted? No! it is impossible that you 
should be thus dull to the pleasures of 
benevolence—the warm gush of your 
feelings may have flowed in hidden pla- 
ces, but its well-spring is not the less 
deep for its hitherto silent course. Let 
that fountain now shed its refreshing 
streams over the parched ground of this 
wilderness, and the blessing of the Holy 
One may ¢ause it to become a fruitful 
land. 

One thing farther we would forcibly 
impress upon your minds—do not delay 


have caused the pain 

Of million hearts, and given the dregs for their 
parched lips to drain? 

Should not knees be bent —and hearts be joined 
—and men unite to pray, 

That the gathering ills o’er this lovely land may 
speedily pass away? 

Let all, who duty and truth regard, unite with 
an honest aim, 

That Virtue be nought but a meteor light, and 
Freedom an empty name. L. 


sary, than to remind them of the dange- 
rous tendency of such principles, were 


to unavailing fretfulness and repining— 
and her husband is at first pained, and 
finally disgusted by hearing,“1 never knew 
what care was when J lived in my father's 
house.” “If | were to live my life ovet 
again, | would remain single as long as | 
could, without the risk of being an old 
maid.” How injudicious, how short- 
sighted is the policy, which thus mars the 
whole happiness of life, in order to make 
a few brief years more gay and brilliant! 
I have known many instances of domes 
tic ruin and discord produced by this 
mistaken indulgence of mothers ; [never 
knew but one,where the victim had morel 
courage enough to change all her eark 
habits. She was a young, pretty, and ve 
ry amiable girl ; but brought up to be pe* 
fectly useless; a rag baby would, to di 
intents and purposes, have been as ef 
cient a partner. She married a youy 
lawyer, without property, but with god 
and increasing practice. She meant 
be a good wife, but she did not kno 
how. Her wastefulness involved himia 
debt. He did not reproach, though ‘be 
tried to convince and instruct her. he 
loved him, and weeping, replied, “1 t7 
to do the best I can; but when I lived # 
home, mother always took care of ever 
thing.” Finally, poverty came upon bi 
“like an armed man;” and he went into 
remote town in the Western states to 

aschool. His wife folded her hands and 











we to suffer ourselves to apply them to 
our general character and actions. They 
do not consider that they are absolved 
from all moral or religious duties, because 
it is dificult to mould themselves into 
absolute perfection. They do not think 
it useless to place any restraint upon 
their angry feelings in a moment of pro- 
vocation, because they may sometimes 





DEVOTION. 

We have seldom read of an instance 
of greater devotion to the duties of reli- 
gion, than is recorded in the fo'!lowing 
few lines which we met with in a small 
tract, as a note of reference to a letter 
from the subject of them, 


be burried into an impatient expression; 
nor to withhold the relief that it is in their 
power to afford to poverty, because it is 
impossible to supply the wants of all to 
whom it is a source of suffering. Neith- 
er should they refuse to contribute, with 
what strength they may, towards break- 
ing the fetters of the slaves, even though 
they cannot altogether avoid partaking 
of the fruit of his extorted labors. 
There is another class, who are wait- 
ing apparently for a particular revelation 
upon the subject—till the voice of con- 
seience shall reproach them for their 
passive tolerance of the system of slavery, 
in language too plain, and too painful, to 


Mary Perth was formerly a slave in 
America, and used to travel after her 
work was done, in the night, with her 
child at her back, ten miles twice a week, 
to meet with some religious black peo- 
ple, who assembled together to perform 
Divine Worship. 

Stave Locic. It is common for the 
advocates of slavery in the United States 
to defend their doctrines by comparing 
the condition of slaves in this country 
with that of the peasantry in Europe. 
This comparison they find to result in 
favor of the slave : they say he is better 
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eried ; While he, weary and discouraged, 
actually came home from school to cook 
his own supper. At last, his patience, 
and her real Jove for him, impelled her to 
egertion. She promised to learn to be 
useful if he would teach her. And she 
did learn! And the change in her hab- 
its, dually wrought such a change in 
ber husband's fortune, that she might 
bring her daughters up in idleness, had 
not experience taught her that economy, 
like grammar, is a very hard and tiresome 
study, after we are twenty years old. 





«fis Mother gave him the Looking 
Glass.” 


Little Jos-e, as his mother called him, 
iled by indulgence, notwithstanding 

he had toys enough to satisfy any reasona- 
ble child, one day took it into his head 
that he should be quite happy if he could 
have the looking-glass added to the num- 
ber. “The looking-glass,” said his mother, 
«why, child, who ever heard of such a 
thing?” —Jos-e straight way began to be 
importunate—*ma-ma, | want the glass 
—give me the glass.” “Poh, poh,” said 
his mother, “do you think I am going to 
give you the looking-glass to play with? 
You may break it, and cut your fingers 
with it, and then we should have to send 
for the doctor!” “I shan’t break it, ma— 
I won’t cut my fingers—let me have it” 
—and then he laid hoid of his mother’s 
gown in good earnest. After being 
dragged across the room a few times, 
Jos-e began to cry; and his mother’s pa- 
tience being quite exhausted, she shook 
him off, saying Joe, you shan’t have the 
looking-glass, /here!—now go about your 
business.” This would have been a 
death-blow to Joe’s hopes, if he had not 
endured such trials before, and come off 
conqueror. He wis not, therefore, dis- 
heartened. He laid himself right down 
upon the floor, and began to roar as if he 
would raise the neighbors. 
Hereupon his mother’s wrath was kin- 
dled; she called Joe a naughty boy, and 
threatened to tell his father of him, and 
he would take a stick to him, and shut 
him up in the dark hole. At this, Joe 
took a pitch one note higher, (as we 
Musicians say,) and trilled away a most 
lamentable solo. His mother, who had 
no ear for music, became alarmed. She 
feared he would burst a blood vessel, or 
die with rage, and just at this moment 
sundry stories of such accidents flipped 
actoss er mind with fearful reality. 
Joe’s lungs held out wonderfully, and 
after every bar rest, he raised his voice 
a semi-tone, until he screamed terrific in 
the space above. What was to be done? 
Half crazy with noise and apprehension, 
she attempted to pacify little Jos-e by 
offering him the pin-cushion, the story 
book, the little tea-set—but all would 
aot dox—his heart was set upon the look- 
ing-glass, and he would cry his eyes out 
if he could not have it. At Jast his af- 
flicted mother yielded. She took down the 
looking-glass and gave it to him, saying, 
“there, 1 declare you are the beat-all— 
take it, an’ you will, but don’t you break 
it, Jos-e.” 
Now the reader may be curious to 
know what became of Jos-e and the look- 
ing-glass. Itisno matter. | suppose be 
broke it, and cut his fingers iuto the bar- 
gain; but J wish to turn his attention to 
the mother rather than to the child. In 
the first place, she was faulty in not re- 
fusing to grant Joe’s request in the be- 
inning. In the second place, she was 
Ity in endeavoring to terrify him by 
the doctor and the dark hole-—And in 
the third place, she was wicked in telling 
him a downright falsehood. 


Y mothers and fathers too, who 
would not tell a lie for their right hands, 
are guilty of such conduct, almost every 
day, in their intercourse with their chil- 

n. No wonder so many children 
grow up to lie and to steal, and go to 
of correction and the State- 


Prison. Take a tenant of the State-Pri- 
son, and go back to his early history, and 
ten to one, his mother gave him the look- 
ing-gless to play with. Lying is one of 
the crying sins of the times. It is one of 
those sins which rests with tremendous 
weight upon the heads of parents. 

Look at the merchant determined to 
amass a fortune at all hazards, count up 
the lies he will tell in order to secure an 
advantageous bargain. | dare say his 
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father, when he was a child, never sub- 
dued his temper, and his mother gave 
him the looking-glass to play with, be- 


BatTimore, Fepruary 19, 18380. 








cause nothing else (except a sound whip- 
ping) would pacify him. See the politi- 
cian who does not scruple to circulate 





to secure the election of his favorite can- 


reward. | mistrust that his mother gave | 
him the looking-glass to play with. If 
our country is well nigh ruined by 


lying lawyers, and lying teachers, let 
the mothers look to it. They bear, | 
strange as the doctrine may seem, the | 
ark of our liberties, and if they re-| 
fuse to apply the rod, and give looking- 
glasses to their children a little longer, 
we shali go into captivity. 

Mothers, be firm—be jealous of the 
new doctrine that the rod is unnecessary. 
If Solomon’s maxim be true once, it is | 
now.—Our race is not so much improv- 
ed—our children (little cherubs, as we 
call them) are not such angelic creatures— 
the spirit of selfishness and insubordina- 
tion still exists. If you would make 
your children good children, keep them 
in subjection; if you wish them to be 
honest men and virtuous women, do not 
teach them to lie; if you would save the 
nation, do not give them looking-glasses 
to play with —Boston Philanthropist. 





Tue Femare Heart. The female 
heart may be compared to a garden, 
which, when well cultivated, presents a 
continued succession of fruits and flow- 
ers, to regale the soul, and delight the | 
eye; but, when neglected, produces a 

crop of the most noxious weeds, large 
and flourishing, because their growth is 
in proportion to the warmth and richness 
of the soil from which they spring. Then 
let this ground be faithfully cultivated; 
let the mind of the young and lovely fe- 
male be stored with useful knowledge, 
and the influence of women, tho’ undi- 
minished in power, will be “like the dia- 
wont of the desert,” sparkling and pure, 
whether surrounded by the sands of de- 
solation, forgotten and unknown, or pour. 
ing its refreshing streams through every 
avenue of the social and moral fabrick. 





All the influence which women enjoy 
in society—their right to the exercise of 
that maternal care which forms the first 
and most indelible species of education; 
the wholesome and mitigating restraint 
which they possess over the passions of 
mankind; their power of protecting us 
when young, and cheering us when old,— 
depends so entirely upon their personal 
purity,and the charm which it casts around 
them, that to insinuate a doubt of its real 
value is wilfully to remove the broadest 
corner stone on which civil society rests, 
with all its benefits and all its comforts. 





Tasso being told that he had a fair op- 
portunity of taking advantage of a very 
bitter enemy ; “I wish not to plunder him,” 
said he, “but there are things I wish to 
take away from him, not his honour, his 
wealth, or his life—but his ill will.” 

Some person reported to him, that a 
malicious enemy spoke ill of him to all 
the world. “Let him persevere,” said 
Tasso; “his rancor gives me no pain. 
How much better is it that he should 
speak ill of me to all the world, than that 
all the world should speak ill of me to 


Thomas Paine was celebrated in New- 
iy 2 4 

the most barefaced falsehoods, in order | * ork, on the 29th ult. by the Society of 

Free Enquirers. An address was deliver- 


didate, not, however, without the hope of ed from the chair, which was ‘received 
with acclamation.’ 
derful revelations, the speaker made the 
lying politicians, and lying traders, and | following: 





Giorirication.—-The birth-day of 


Among other von- 


“This man, [Thomas Paine,] during 
his residence among us, did, and | assert 
it without fear of contradiction, more 
than any other man, to the establishment 
of our independence as a nation.” 
Washington, Lafayette, Franklin, Hamil- 
ton, Adams, Henry—hide your diminish- 
ed heads! Henceforth your brows shall go 
unwreathed! Tom Paine alone deserves 
the gratitude of the American people, 
and the highest admiration of the world! 
The orator, having thus kindly rescued 
Paine from the depths of moral putrefac- 
tion into which he had fallen by the arti- 
fices of a persecuting priesthood, thinks, 
in the plenitude of his admiration, that 
“Congress ought to spurn the idea of 
doing homage to the superstitionists of 
the time, and erect a@ monument to his 
[‘T'om’s] memory!!” 

Of course, many appropriate senti- 
ments were given at the dinner. From 
this number, we cull the following: 
Thomas Paine—Profound respect to his me- 
mory. Drank standing in silence. 

The Memory of Gen. Washington —The ini- 
mitable patriot; Thomas Paine’s friend. Drank 
with the same solemnity. 

Miss Frances Wright-—The able—the fearless 
heroine of liberality and education. Drank 
with three cheers. 

Preserved Fish, and his manly and able coad- 
jutors, the committee chosen by the citizens of 
New York, to memorialize Congress against 
stopping the running of the mails on Sunday. 
Three cheers. 
Four lines, from one of the odes on 
the occasion: 


“Paine will oppose 

The priests, man’s foes, 

Nor spare the Pope, 

The Devil’s hope.” 
Here endeth our account.—c. 


The following facts, relative to the mo- 
ral character of Paine, are derived from 
Cheetham’s life of that “extraordinary 
man,” and may pertinently follow the 
glorification of his New-York evlogists. 


“Mrs. Dean,” says Mr. Cheetham, 
“with whom | have conversed, tells me 
that he was daily drunk at their house; 
and that in his few sober moments he 
was always quarrelling with her, and dis- 
turbing the peace of the family. 
presents him as deliberately and disgust- 
ingly filthy.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that she importuned her husband to 
turn him out of the house; but owing to 
Mr. Dean’s predilection for his political 
writings, her importunities were, for seve- 
ral weeks, unavailing. Constant domes. 





*“‘ Mr. Cheetham states, that all the particu- 
lars related to him by Mr. Dean have been cor- 
roborated by the testimony of her husband, whom 
he represents as a sensible man; and a justice 
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tic disquiet very naturally ensued, which 
was increased by Paine’s peevishness and 
violence. One day he ran after Miss 
Dean, a girl of fifteen, with a chair whip 
in his hand, to whip her, and would have 
done so, but for the interposition of her 
mother. ‘The enraged Mrs. Dean, to use 
her own language, ‘flew at him? Paine 
retreated up stairs into his private room, 
and was swiftly pursued by his antagonist. 
The little drunken old manowed his safe- 
ty to the bolts of his door. In the fall of 
the year, Mrs. Dean prevailed with her 
husband to keep him in the house nolon- 
ger.” p. 57. 


He then went to live on his farm : 


“ Being now alone, except in the com- 
pany of the Bonnevilles, of whom he 
took but little notice, he engaged an old 
black woman, of the name of Betty, to do 
hit bouse work. Betty lived with him 
but three weeks. She seems to have 
been as intemperate as himself. Like her 
master, she was every day intoxicated. 
Paine would accuse her of stealing his 
New-England rum, and Betty would re- 
tort by calling him an old drunkard. Of- 
ten, Mrs. Dean informed me, would they 
both lie prostrate on the same floor, dead 
drunk, sprawling and swearing and 
threatening to fight, but incapable of ap. 
proaching each other to combat. Nothing 
but inability prevented a battle.” p. 58. 





Fancy Rac Bart. How depraved 
must be the taste,—how low the aspira- 
tions,—how suspicious the morality of 
those who delight in exhibitions of this 
character! who transform themselves into 
vulgar mimics, merry-andrews, and beg- 
garly performers! who court the ap- 
plauses of the idle and vicious, and 
esteem it not beneath the dignity of im- 
mortal beings to play fantastic tricks be- 
fore a shouting multitude! 

We again allude to the late Rag Ball, 
in order to illustrate the morality of some 
of its visiters. The following advertise- 
ment appears in the Chronicle : 


“THE LADIES who made an exchange of 
their cloaks at the late rag ball, will please leave 
them at the bar of Lyford’s Fountain Inn, that 
those who have lost may apply there and get 
their own. N. B. The lady that took a 
brown Circassian Cloak had better return it, as 
a gentleman saw her take it away—the owner 
has waited till now for its return, and thinking 
she has had time enough to do so, will, if not 
returned after this advertisement, send a consta- 
ble for it.” 


No female of good sense, untainted 
modesty, or moral worth, would be likely 
to attend such a ridiculous farce.—a. 





Torat Apstinence. The following 
resolution was adopted at a recent meet. 
ing of the Bennington ( Vt.) Temperance 
Society. Itis pregnant with truth, and 
exhibits great firmness of principle. None 
will go farther in a good cause than the 
virtuous and patriotic inhabitants of the 
Green Mountains.—c. 
“Resolved, That no man can’ be con 
sidered as having begun to do his duty 
on the subject of temperance, who. does 
not advocate total abstinence from the 


use of ardent spirits, and enforce his pre- 
cept by undeviating example.” 





Derravity. The New England (Me- 
thodist) Herald, mentions an iastance of 
outrageous depravity which occurred on 
the burning of the Rev. Dr. Beechera’s 
Church, in Boston, unparalleled in Chris. 
tian—we had almost said a heathen land. 
Shouts of joy were heard from ota men, 
MIDDLE AGED MEN, Gnd boysy—expres- 
sive of gladness and triumph at the burn. 








him.” 








of the peace for the county.” 


ing of a Christian Temple! !!~-a, 
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“For rue Benerit or rue Poor!”— 
Ah! what a trap to destroy the unwary— 
what a trick to gloss over the most stu- 
pendous iniquity—what a plea to swin- 
dle a gullible community, and to stop the 
mouths of censorious moralists! 


the artifices of the ‘Wicked One,’ it is, | 
perhaps, the most plausible, the most suc-' 


cessful, and the most destructive. 

A rope-dancer comes along, and, hav- 
ing first secured all the “loose change” in 
a place, advertises to give one exhibition 
“for the benefit of the poor!” What a 
generous, noble-hearted stranger! Every 
body ‘praises him, and even the most 
bigotted must take a peep at the tumbler, 
because the object is a charitable one. 

A Vanity Fair is got up, with its beau- 
tiful trampery and dazzling seduction— 
“for the benefit of the poor!” and for the 
benefit of the ladies! But, surely, it 
would be very ungallant to say aught 
against so popular a measure. 

Next comes a Fancy Rag Ball—the 
most pernicious and unpardonable of the 
three—also “for the benefit of thé poor!” 
Certes the mantle of charity covers “a 
multitude of sins,” as well as of sorrows. 

Finally—the Managers of that school 
of licentiousness—the theatre— gene- 
rously consent to give the profits of a 
night’s performance, for the benefit of the 
poor!” The donation, undoubtedly, is a 
liberal one—but it is a trifling reparation 
for immense damages sustained by a suf- 
fering community. A theatre is the ma- 
nufactory of paupers,—scoundrels,—har- 
lots,—-felons;—-the slaughter-house of 
souls;—the vestibule of hell;—and it 
should be denounced, by the press and 
the pulpit, until it be crushed by the 
weight of public opinion. 

God forbid that we should discourage 
any benevolent exertions to relieve our 
miserable poor! But “let every thing be 
done decently, and in order.” Let us re- 
collect that the end does not always sanc- 
tify the means—that it is not commend- 
able to do evil that good may come—and 
that folly and extravagance, in a case of 
mercy, only betray a spurious philan- 
thropy. 

We are glad to perceive that a better 
method has been adopted, to raise a sum 
adequate to the wants of our poor. Suit- 
able persons have been appointed, in the 
various wards, to solicit donations of our 
citizens, and their active humanity, we 
trust, will be crowned with success.—e. 

A Discovery!—A sagacious writer, in 
the Richmond Whig of Tuesday, declares 
that the notion respecting the superiority 
of free labor is a mere humbug, and 
that “slave labor is more capable, more 
diligent, more faithful, and in every re- 
spect, more worthy of confidence”!!! 
One fact, he says, is worth a thousand 
theories. Here it is. Travelling a dis- 
tance of some four or five hundred miles, 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, by private 
conveyance, in the former state he met 
with good hotels—furnished with every’ 
accommodation desired. After a day's 
travel, he had only to hand bis horse over 
to a slave servant, “promise him with a 
sixpence,” and his horse fared notably. 


Of all | 


he reached Pennsylvania.” The rascally 
Germans had neither good hotels nor 
faithful grooms—and both he and his 
horse were actually in danger of starva- 
tion! Ergo—slave labor is preferable— 
and slavery is a good thing. If the fel- 
Jow be really serious, he ought to occupy 
‘the place of a slave; and if satirical, 
he deserves a “leather medal” for his 
wit.. N. B. He promises to continue his 
remarks on slavery in a future number of 
the Whig. He cannot exhibit more wis- 
dom, nor betray more folly.—c. 





Atarminc! Extract from the first 
number of “The Southern Times,” a new 
paper recently estgblished at Columbia, 
South Carolina : 

«We warn those who, reposing on the 
belief that with the excitement of °28, 
has passed away also, the spirit of de- 
termined resistance, that they are indulg- 
ing in a fatal error, We warn them that 
before that spirit dissipates, there will 
be such a slir as has not been in this 
sountry since 1776; and before we yield, 
the blood of our fathers shall have for- 
saken our veins, or the recollections of 
their glory faded from our memories for- 
ever!” 

Alas, for the safety of the Union! The 
cause of this treason in embryo, (the wick- 
ed Tariff,) it is pretty certain, will not 
be removed the present session of Con- 
gress. The terrible Carolinians, therefore, 
must “stand by their arms”—on muster 
days, and when it suits their convenience. 

The above pugnacious extract reminds 
us of an anecdote, which we have some- 
where read. During the last war, the 
captain of a yankee privateer unexpect- 
edly found himself, early one morning, 
clase under the bows of an English 
seventy-four! Escape was hopeless: he 
therefore determined to ‘make a virtue of 
necessity.’ Seizing his speaking-trumpet, 
he in the most awful tones commanded 
John Bull to surrender! “I won't! 
gruffly answered the other. “Then I 


will !” said Jonathan.—e. 


Wuate Fisnery. On the first of 
January, there were 185 ships, 4 barques, 
and 1 brig, at sea in the Pacific Ocean 
and Brazil Bank Whale Fishery, exclu- 
sive of schooners and brigs employed in | 
the Atlantic Ocean Sperm Fishery—prin- 
cipally belonging to Nantucket and New- 
Bedford. In 1829, 79,835 bbls. Sperm 
Oil were imported into the United States. 
Since the peace, the total number of bar- 
rels is 723,484. Whale Oil, imported in 
1829, 64,039 bbls.—bone, 551,046.—e. 


In SEASON FOR THE ,NEXT CENSUS, 
The lady of “one of the most respectable 
Deacons” in Boston, lately presented her 
husband with three fine children—two 
girls and a boy. The praise of this pro- 
ductive couple will be not only “in all 
the churches,” but published throughout 
the country. —6. 


A new weekly paper—on a small scale 
—has been commenced in Washington 
city, styled “Trve Buve.” It is friendly 
to Duff Green, and hostile to the peti- 
tioners against Sabbath Mails. Price $2 


per annum. it »ill be conducted inde- 


tened from the time he left home, unfil 


Concress.—Mr. Barton, of Missouri, 
has signalized himself in the Senate, by 
an ample speech on the resolution con- 
cerning the further survey and sale of the 
Public Lands. It contains many singu- 
larities of style, and amusing revelations. 
Altogether, it is a brave, saucy, pepperish 
affair—very honest and authentic—but 
wholly divested of dignity. He has made 
mince meat of his colleague’s (Benton’s) 
/careass, and cracked the head of the ad- 
| ministration with a sledge-hammer. His 
satire must have been intolerable to the 
Hickory Senators. We have room for a 
single extract, in reply to that part of 
Benton’s rigmarole, in which he attempt- 
ed to prove the propriety and justice of 
holding slaves from the example of Jesus 
Christ!—e 

“Our Saviour has been introduced 
upon the boards, looking with compo- 
sure upon the slavery of man! 1 will 
not enter the delicate ground of slavery. 

It is our supreme curse—how shall we 
‘avert it? It is the secret poison stealing 
‘its way to our vitals—how shall we be 
healed of the malady? 

“ Leaving to the Fathers of the Church 
the meaning of the Christian precept, 
“ Whatsoever you would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for 
this is the law and the prophets”—I pass 
on to remark, that Christ did not come 
as a temporal law giver, to make statutes 
and civil regulations for the Roman Em- 
pire; but advised his hearers to obey the 
Jaws; to pay their taxes to Cesar; to peace 
and goed will among themselves; and to 
all manner of charitableness in the impu- 
tation of motives—judging not, lest they 
should be judged. 

“He [Christ] was no Roman Cataline 
to inflame sectional prejudices and local 
hatred and civil discord; and to array 
the provinces against each other, or 
against the imperial head, or the Supreme 
Court of the Empire, that he might gain 
the illegitimate renown of being consider- 
ed the champion of a deluded province. 

“Christ was a better man! But how- 
ever he might have looked’ upon the 
slaves of Rome, there is a class of man- 
kind on whom even Christ himself, com- 
‘ing to forgive and to save, cannot look 
with composure; but rebukes them for 
coming about him! 

“ It is that class who follow after the 
flag of the victor, rather forthe loaves and 
fishes than for the words of political [?] 
life. We read that he gave a gratuitous 
and miraculous feast to about five thousand 
of these gentry. He knew their motives 
and their object when they praised his 
dinner; and scorning their company, re- 
tired toa vessel on one of the interior 
lakes of Palestine. 

« They wanted more fish, and following 
after and praising him, crowded his little 
vessel, as general Jackson’s parlor was 
crowded, in this city, on the 4th day of 
March, 1829. 

«He knew what they were after; told 
them to their faces what manner of men 
they were; and rebuked them for coming 
about him! 

“ And let the President of the United 
States follow this illustrious example! 
And if there be any such followers here, 
let them remember the examples of 
Christ, and the precepts of Washington, 
and cease their sectional strife, and con- 
quer their relish for fish !” 


€ In another column will be found 
the Prospectus of the Boston Philanthro- 
pist & Investigator, &c. Of the superla- 
tive excellence of this paper, we have re- 
peatedly spoken. Subscriptions will be 


received at this office. We recommend 


€F Very severe—but it is the severity 

of plain trath, 
PERIODICALS. 

The miserable depravity of public tagte 
in relation to newspapers used to surprj 
us when we were boys; and certainly our 
surprise has been in no wise diminished 
by more recent experience. There ig g 
vast number of men, who value a news. 
paper exactly in proportion to its dulnegs, 
Give them a sheet that contains, upon an 
average, ten or twelve editorial lines put 
together as clumsily as so many old 
stitched by an awkward four Pre 
brat, and they will pronounce it a good, 
old fashioned, substantial paper—but if, 
on the other hand, they meet with a pe- 
riodical, whose dulness is partially re. 
deemed by a solitary ray of genius, g 
paper, in which any thing is expressed 
save the tamest and most unprofitable of 
all possible truisms, they consider it 9 
pert and eccentric affair, and leave the 
editor to take his choice whether to starve, 
or become as stupid a jackanapes as hig 
fellows. 

The character of our periodicals has 
rendered us almost contemptible in the 
estimation of foreigners. How could it 
be otherwise? An impression of course 
prevails abroad, that our Editors, like 
those of Europe, are among the most in- 
telligent men in their respective commu- 
nities. Are our citizens willing to have 
their intelligence estimated by such a 
standard? We hope not. Nineteen-twen- 
tieths of our periodicals—what are they? 
Disgusting records of murders, suicides 
and accidents. A drunken vagabond at 
the South, if our recollection serves us, 
hung himself a few weeks ago in his pig- 
stye, and had his nose and ears gnawed 
off by his swine--and straightway this 
earless and noseless carcase was exhibit- 
ed in three-fourths of all the newspapers 
inthe country. They are mere Golgothas 
—receptacles of broken sculls, amputated 
limbs, and putrified bodies, and we would 
rather live in a charnel-house than be 
obliged to open them. It is almost e- 
notgh to infect one with the yellow 
plague—the very smell of them. And 
yet these are what we give our children 
for the formation of their tastes—We are 
as bad as the Hottentots, that feast their 
children on garbage—yes, worse, for they 
only habituate their progeny to bodily 
filthiness, while we degrade ours by giving 
rottenness and corruption to their souls. 
American periodicals are perhaps im- 
proving in their character, but they are yet 
the double-distilled essence of all the 
available dulness in the universe. An 
ordinary man would wish no less labo- 
rious task than to edit five hundred such 
papers in the intervals of relaxation from 
his regular business. 

NV. E. W. Review. 
EXERCISE. 

Throughout all nature, want of motion 
indicates weakness, corruption, inanima- 
tion and death. Trenck in his damp pri- 
son, leaped about like a lion, in his fetters 
of 70lbs. weight, in order to preserve his 
health; and an illustrious physician ob- 
serves, ‘] know not which is most neces- 
sary to the support of the human frame, 
ood or motion.’ Were the exercise of 
the body attended to in a corresponding 
degree with that of the mind, men of 
great learning would be more healthy and 
vigorous—of more general talents—of 
ampler practical knowledge—more happy 
in their domestic lives—more enterpris- 
ing, and more attached to their duties as 
men. In fine, it may with much propri- 
ety be said, that the highest refinement of 
the mind, without improvement of the 
body, can never present any thing more 
than half a human being. 

Journal of Health. 


&F The poetical effusion of R. in our 











«fe was nover deceivet—his horse fat- 


pendently—so says the editor.—e, 


it to the patronage of our citizens.—e. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
We are glad to see this subject so gen- 
erally agitated. It is high time that some 
change was effected in the barbarous law 
which places the body of the debtor in 
the custody of the creditor, for the satis- 
faction of the debt. The cruelty and in- 
justice of the measure have long been 
discussed and proven, and again we say, 
that the period has arrived, when, by le- 
islative enactment, the law should be 
modified or abolished. True it is, that 
eren the present system is too mild when 
yillany renders its clemency subservient 
to felonious purposes; but it is a dreadful 
state of society and law, where the un- 
fortunate are compelled to suffer obloquy 
and disgrace, simply, that crime may not 
go unpunished. Under the present state 
of things, however, the unfortunate alone 
are the sufferers, whilst scoundrels laugh 
at the contumely entailed upon them by 
confinement in prison. What is gained 
by the creditor, when the body of one in- 
debted to him, is incarcerated within the 
walls of a prison? The miserable satisfac- 
tion of depriving ahuman being of his liber- 
ty—his family, probably, of bread—and 
himself of an opportunity of earning suffi- 
cient to cancel the demand! More than 
thigthere may be to some, a brief grati- 
fication of demoniac feelings—a horri- 
ble exultation, that they trample a worm 
to the dust. Beyond this, there is nothing, 
save an addition to the debt every hour 
that the debtor remains in prison. What, 
then, are the inducements to this law? 
Justice is not satisfied ; for, without crime, 
justice does not require punishment, and 
where fraudulent intentions are proven 
against a debtor, he is answerable to 
other laws than those demanding impri- 
sonment for debt. Crime of every de- 
scription should be, as it is, held amena- 
ble to law, and visited with commensurate 
punishment. But innocence and honesty 
should not be equally punished;—and, 
unless misfortune be construed into crime, 
the award, in cases of insolvency, should 
be mitigated in reference thereto. 
Philadelphia Album. 
Jonathan in England.—Yesterday, 
(Oct. 15.) Mr. James Hiller, chief mate 
of the American brig Ellen & James, was 
brought before the Thames Police, charg- 
ed with having assaulted a black man be- 
ing to the vessel, and of attempting 
to throw him overboard. The complain- 
ant,a robust fellow, testified as follows: — 
“Me assist de Cook. Hiller chief mate. 
Cook see a man take a biscuit; scold 
him very much, and make great row about 
it. Me said, “Don’t hurt poor man, Mas- 
sa,” and de cook said, “You black rascal, 
what do you know about it?” and gave 
me akick. | said to dat man {pointing to 
the defendant,) “You be chief mate, and 
hope you won’t let cookee knock me 
about.” Chief mate say, “You black 
nigger, be off,” and shook me by de collar. 
Me try to get away, when he struck me 
in de mouth; he den kicked me, and hit 
me very hard wid his fist in de neck twice, 
and struck me here (pointing to his ribs, 
and displaying the bruises;) him den 
' me about, and try to throw me 
into de water.” 
This was confirmed by other witness- 
€s, who stated, that the poor black offer- 
Wd noresistance. The Defendant, a tall, 
@e Powerful man, said, the complainant was 
very abusive, and made a row on board, 
and, being told to be off, was very inso- 
lent; and so, continued the defendant, I 
larrupped him; I may do that I guess. 
The lad is always quarrelling with the 
people on board, and is hated by them all. 
The Justice—Do you call the black 
man a lad? 
Defendant—Oh yes; I calculate he is 
hot any thing more. 
Complainant—Dey all knock me 
aie me be a nigger; but this is 
~~ Y, me must not be knocked 


















The Defendant said, all the ship’s 
company were on board, as the ship was 
about to sail, or he could have proved the 
falsehood of the black’s assertion. 

The Justice said the assault was dis- 
tinctly proved, and fined the defendant 
20s. which was immediately paid. 

A short time afterwards the vessel was 
towed down the river, and, as it passed 
the office, the American defendant, who 
was standing on the poop, looked at Capt. 
Ritchbell (one of the Justices who was 
sitting at the window,) as if he would an- 
nihilate the worthy magistrate, office and 
all.— Courier. 

From the New O:leans Courier, Jan. 25. 

The Hon. Henry Cray of Kentucky 
arrived here yesterday in the steamer 
Belfast from Louisville, and occupies the 
house in Bronville street, prepared for his 
reception, where he was waited on during 
the day by immense crowds of people, 
including members of the Legislature, 
and judges of the different courts. This 
visit of Mr. Clay to his daughter and 
son-in-law, has long been expected in 
this city, one of whom he has not seen 
for years: it is therefore altogether of a 
private nature, 

Prodigious Flight of Birds.—There 
are several islands on the coast of Van 
Dieman’s Land, and the number of birds 
seen at times is almost incredible— 
“There was,” says Capt. Flinders, “a 
stream of sooty petrels, of from 50 to 80 
yards in depth, and of 300 yards or more 
in breadth; the birds were not scattered, 
but flying as compactly as a free move- 
ment of their wings would allow; and 
during a full hour and a half this stream 
of petrels continued to pass without in- 
terruption, at arate little inferior to the 
swiftness of the pigeon. Taking the 
stream to have been 50 yards deep, and 
$00 in breadth, and that it moved at the 
rate of 30 miles an hour, and allowing 9 
cubic yards of space to each bird, the 
number would amount to 151,500,000. 
The burrows required to lodge this num- 
ber of birds would be 75,750,000; and 
allowing a square yard to each burrow, 
they would cover something more than 
18 1-2 geographical square miles of 
ground.” The fact is curious in itself; 
and it is further of importance as tending 
to show that the sea birds, which have 
been mentioned as the principle archi- 
tects of the superb marine portion of the 
new lands in the Australian seas, are so 
far from being inadequate to such a pur- 
pose, that they can effect it in much short- 
er time than those who are not aware of 
their numbers would be apt to believe. 





FRANCE. 
It appears that there are are 217 liberal 
journals in France, and 27 royalist. To 
the former there are 283,000 subscribers, 
and only $4,000 to the royalist. The 
latter have less than half a million of 
readers, while the liberal journals have 
three millions. The royalist papers have 
an income of less than half a million of 
francs, while the liberal prints enjoy an 
income of nearly two millions. These 
facts are asserted by a Parisian corres- 
pondent of the London Morning Chroni- 
cle, and are stated to be authenticated 
by the averments of the French press 
itself. 


A serious question—-The Salem Ob- 
server relates a very good anecdote, the 
substance of a conversation heard in Broad 
street, in Boston, by one of the visiters 
of the poor. In one corner of a room 
occupied by an Irish family,there was an 
old straw bed, in which was a little boy, 
whom the mother was covering with some 
rags, on the top of which she placed an 
old door.—“Mother,” said the boy, “how 
do poor folks make out this cold weather, 
who have no doors to lay on their bed?” 
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At an anniversary meeting of the Lon- 
don Sunday School Union, the Rev. 8, 
Kilpin remarked that in catechising some 
children on the subject—*Thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in Heaven” — 
the following were the questions and 
answers:—What is to be done? The 
will of God. Where is it to be done? 
On earth. How is it to be done? As it 
is in Heaven. How do you think the 
angels do the will of God in Heaven, as 
they are our pattern? The first replied, 
“They do itimmediately.” The second, 
“They do itactively.” The third, “They 
do it unitedly.” Here a pause ensued, 
and no other child appeared to have any 
answer; but after some time, a little girl 
arose and said, “Why, sir, they do it with- 
out asking any questions.” 





Tae Saor AND THE StippeR, a Fase 
FROM THE Frencu. A Shoe ornament- 
ed with superb buckles said to a slipper, 
that was placed near him, “My good 
friend, why have you not buckles?” . “Of 
what use are they?” replied the slipper. 
“Is it possible you don’t know the use of 
buckles; without them we should stick 
ip the mire in the first bog we enter.” 
“My dear friend,” said the slipper, “1 ne- 
ver go into bogs.” 

It is certainly wiser and better to avoid 
difficulties, than to provide remedies for 
them. ‘This is a lesson cunning people 
and fools can never understand.—.V. Gaz. 





“There was a famous problem among 
the Stoics, called the Pseudomenos, which 
was to this purpose: ‘When a man says, 
‘I lie” does he lie, or does he not? If he 
lies, he speaks truth; if he speaks truth, 
he lies.’ Many were the books that 
their philosophers wrote in order to solve 
this problem. Chrysippus favored the 
world with no fewer than six; and Phile- 
tas studied himself to death in his at- 
tempts to solve it.” 





A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


O, God of yonder starry frame, 
How should a thing like me 

Dare to pronounce thy holy name, 
Or bow to thee the knee? 

I know not of my spirit’s birth, 
How dust and soul combine, 

Nor being of one thing on earth, 
And how can I know thine? 


1 only know that I was made 
Thy purpose to fulfil, 

And that I gladly would be good, 
And do thy holy will. 

For this, my being rational, 
For this, my dwelling place, 

I bless thee, Lord; but most of all, 
For gospel of thy grace. 


Direct my soul to search and know 
What Jesus did for me, 

And teach my little heart to glow 
With thankfulness to thee. 

Ard when this weary life is done, 
And dust to dust declines, 

Thep may | dwell beyond the sun, 
Where thy own glory shines. 


Take my dear parents to thy care, 
My little kinsfolk too, 
And listen to their humble prayer, 
When they before thee bow. + 
And when they pray for sinful me, 
With fervor that exceeds, 
Do thou return the blessing free 
And double on their heads. 
[Ettrick Shepherd. 


SONNET. 
BY SHAKSPEARE. 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, — 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no! it is an ever fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 
be taken. 

Love's not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 

cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s com come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out 6’en to the edge of doom. 





Vavious tens, 
Increase of Roman Catholics in Boston. It 

pears, from a statement published in The 
Jesuit,” that in the year 1790, there were but 
160 Roman Catholics resident in Boston, at 
which period they had no Church of their own 
in that town; in 1800, they had increased to 
280; in 1810, to 720;.in 1830, to 2120; and in 
1829, to 7040. Thus, according to this schedule, 
having nearly doubled their numbers in the two 
first named periods of ten years, and more than 
doubled it, in each of tae two iast mentioned 
similar periods. 1 
The next Census. The committee estimate the 
population, of 1830, as follows: free population, 
10,650,000; slaves, 1,950,000; total, 12,600,- 
000. They recommend a ratio of 50,000 for 
the representation in the House ‘of Representa- 
tives, which they believe will not increase that 
body beyond the number of 225 members. | 


In France, the number of persons committed 
for crimes in 1826, was 19,556, from a popula- 
tion of 31,000,000; in England it was. 16,147, 
from a population of 12,800,000. In: France, 
the persons committed were one out of 1600; in 
England, one out of 800. In other words, there 
is twice as much crime among a million of English- 
men as among a million of Frenchmen! 

There are said to be in the Senate of the 
United States, thirty-nine Lawyers, two Mer- 
chants, one Physician, and five Farmers and 
Manufacturers; nine have been Governors of 
different States, and fifteen have been Judges, 


Turkish Justice. Aletter from Smyrna, after 
describing the barbarous execution of a poor 
Greek, says—* His trial will take place in a few 
days!” 

Shocking Accident. An occurrence of the 
most distressing kind took took place on Friday 
last, at the Dowlas Iron Works, adjoining this 
city. By some accident unknown, E. Parar, 
the engineer, was caught in the wheels connect- 
ed with tne shaft of the fly or balance wheel, 
and before his situation was discovered, his body 
was ground to pieces, leaving nothing whole 
but his heart, a hand, and 8 bot, to show that 
a human body had suffered.— Pittsburg Gazette. 
Of 459 parents, whose children have been re- 
ceived into the House of Refuge at New York, 
401 are known to be intemperate. 


Horrible Caswalty.—On Monday night last, 
one of the negro houses of Mr. James Thomson, 
of this county, took fire, and was entirely con- 
s‘.med; and awful to relate, six small negro 
children were consumed in the flames! 
Macon Telegraph of 23d ult. 

A London cit accosted the of the 
Charter Gas Company, with the common salu- 
tation of “How d’ye do?” “As well as can be 
expected,’’ was the reply, “considering 1 am a 
liver upon lights.” 


NATIONAL PHILANTHROPIST AND 
INVESTIGATOR, 
AND GENIUS OF TEMPERANCE. 


Tuis is a weekly r, published on Wednes- 
days, in the city of Boston.—Its triple name is 
occasioned by the union of three different publi- 
cations in one, and expresses the peculiar ob- 
jects to which it is devoted: the cause of general 
philanthropy, the investigation of political ethics, 
and the suppression of intemperance, and its 
kindred vices. 

The publication 1s designed to be strictly secw- 
lar, in distinction from the religious periodicals of 
the different sects. It cannot therefore inter- 
fere with the religious tenets of any religious 
denomination. It will endeavor to promote that 
sound morality which should be cherished by all 
good citizens.---Without entering the arena of 
party politics, it will endeavor to advocate pub- 
lic justice and political honesty; to promote a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of po- 
litical ethics; to trace the connexion between 
these principles and the genius of our free insti. 
tutions; and to promote those virtuous habits, 
without which, civil liberty cannot exist long 
among any people.—And also, that it may an- 
swer all the useful purposes of a ne » it 
contaius a weekly summary of the passing intel- 
ligence, both foreign and domestic. A conden- * 
sed abstract of Congressional proceedings. A 
journal of the legislative proceedings of this 
State; and an impartial view of political proceed- 
ings throughout the country. 

¢¥ Editors of newspapers who are friendly 
to the objects of this paper, are respectfully re- 
quested to copy the above prospectus. 

Boston, February 10, 


WANTED, 
IMMEDIATELY, a person well acquaint- 
ed with currying and dressing leather. 
To such a man, who can come well re. 
commended for industry and sobriety, 
constant employment and liberal wages 


will be given, 
Water MConneut. 




















Bost. Trav. 


If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, and no man ever loved. 


Guilford, N.C. Jan. 20, 1830, 
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vers ce ciel qu’il avait quitté!—* Est-ce | 
la la mort des hommes!” se dit-il. Mais 
comme il ne sentit pas le signe de mort 
qui lui avait été promis, qu’il n’apergut 
pas dange et pas de ciel rayonnant, il vit 
bien que ce n était la que la vie. 

Le soir, Pange perdit ses forces terres- 
tres, et la terre sembla tourbillonner sous 
lui—car le Sommeil lui envoyait ses 
messagers. Les images intérieures per- 
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| plonge sans cesse son dard envenimé dans 





divent leur clarté et grandirent comme 


; Portefeuilie Francats. des ombres, et un monde confus et ef- 


‘When i am indulging in my views of American pros- |fréné se déroula devant lui,—ear le Songe 
poue, £08 American liberty, it is mortifying to be told lui envovait ses esprits, Epfin le Som- 





that very country a large portion of the people 


areslaves. it is a dark spot on the face of the nation.— | meil le couvrit de ses draperies noires, et 


Such a state of things cannotalways exist.’’—Lafaycite, 


il resta plongé dans les ténébres, seul et 





Battimore, 19 Fevrier, 1830 





Du Courrier des Etats-Unis. 
LA MORT D’UN ANGE. 


immobile, comme nous autres pauvres 
hommes. Mais alors, songes célestes, 
vous évendites sur lui vos ailes, et son 
ame se réflechit dans vos mirvirs ma- 


Pour l’ange de la derniére heure, celui giques, oi il vit le cercle des anges et un 


que nous nommons si durement la mo:t, ciel rayonnant; et son corps terrestre | 


le ciel nous envoie le plus tendre, le moil- ay cay se détacher avec tous ses liens: 
leur des anges, afin qu'il cueille douce- Ah! dit-il dans son raviqgement, ce 
mont de la vie le caur défaillant de sommeil était donc mon départ! L 
Phomme, et qu’il le porte avec mollesse, quand il se réveilla avee un cour gonflé, 
du fond de notre sein refroidi, dans les plein d’un lourd sang humain; quand il 
hautes ct vivifiantes régions de l’Eden. TE la mut et la terre, il se dit ca pleu- 
Son frére est lange de la premi¢re leure, | "8% “ Ce n’était, pas la mort, ce nen 
qui baise deux fois le front de Phomme : était que Pimage, bien qie jaie vu les 
étoiles du ciel et les anges!” 


la, premiére fois, afin qu’il entre moins 
péniblement dans ce monde ; la seconde 


) 4 3K - % ) as 
fois fian qu’il se réveille lA haut sans bles- |*" ciel ne s’apergut pas qu’il n’y avait 
plus qu’un ange dans le sein de son bien- 


riant, lui qui était entéé dans celle-ci |2!™* elle aimait encore ce monument 


sures, et qu'il arrive dans l'autre vie en 


Mais 


La financée du jeune guerrier retourné 


stance des peuples, et il entendit le batte- 
ment sauvage de leurs ailes; il vit toute 
la terre enlacée dans les mille anneaux 
du serpent qui en a fait sa proie, et qui 


le sein des hommes.—Hélas! il-fallut que 
son tendre coeur, qui avait reposé aurant 
une éternité sur le coeur brdlant des an- 
ges, fut pereé par l’aiguillon de la haine; 
cette douleur lui sembla la derniére: ah! 
dit-l, la mort fait mal!—Mais ce n’était 
pas la mort, car aucun ange ne parut. 

Alors, et en peu de jours, il se trouva 
las d’une vie que nous portons un demi 
siécle, et ses regards se tournérent en ar- 
rire. Sa poitrine blessée se contracta 
par la douleur. Il se rendit, pale et 
abattu, dans le champ des morts, verte ar- 
riérescéne de la vie, ou les ames vien- 
nent quitter les enveloppes qu’¢lles ont 
revétues ici-bas. 


qui achevait sa course. 





PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR. 
Cuances Cortis, corner of Dover and Chen 


streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
taint of Slavery, has for sale, 
Loaf and Lump Sugar, 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kinds, 
WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 
$% Cash advanced on Goods, placed in by 


hands for sale. 
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TO THE 
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The price of subscription to this work is 


Turee Dorrars per annum, (for Fifty-Two 


Il s’assit, agité Wun | Numbers,) payable in adrance. 
douloureux souvenir, sur la tomhe dépou- 


Subscriptions will not be received for a shop 


illée de celle qu'il avait inexprimable- ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 


ment aimée, et il contempla le soleil, Go mot particularly specify the thae they wis 


to receive the work, or notify the publishers of 


‘sa col Couché sur ce|a desire to discontinue it before the expiration 
monticule chéri, il jeta les yeux sur son | Of each current year, will be considered as ey 
corps douloureux: ‘T'u te serais aussi dé|S*s¢¢ for the next succeeding one; and theig 
ja séparé dans ce lieu, misérable cadavre, |!% Will be forwarded, accordingly. 

dit-il, et ta ne me causerais plus de dou- 
leurs, si je ne t’avais conservé !—Il se mit | proprietors. 
alors 4 songer a doucement a la pesante 
existence de homme, et les tiraillemens must be transmitted to them free ef expense. 
de ses blessures lui firent connaitre tou- ; ; 
tes les douleurs au prix desquelles les es eat 
inortels ach¢tent leur fin et leurs vertus. 


No subscription will be discontinued, if ax 
rearages are due, unless at the option of the 


All letters and communications to the editors, 


Letters, &c. on business, must be addressed 
Street, Baltimore. 


en versant des pleurs. 


dune ame qui avait disparu, et elle pres- 


Alors que les champs de bataille étai- sait avec ivresse la main de celui qui était 


ent arrosés de sang et de pleurs, et que 


si loin delle. Mais Pange aimait a son 


Pange de la dernicre heure y recueillait tour ce coour trompé avec un cur hu- 
des milliers d’ames tremblantes, ses yeux main, jaloux de ce corps qu’il animait, et 
si doux se mouillcrent, et il dit; “Ah! je il désirait de ne pas mourir avant elle, 


veux mourir une fois comme un homme, 


afia de Vaimer jusqu’a ce qu’elle lui par- 
} 


es 4 4 i ?, i 7; 
pour m’enquérir de sa derni¢re douleur, doundt un jour dans le ciel d’avoir regu 


et Papaiser quand je le délivrerai de la 
Le cercle infini des anges qui 


vie !? 


a la fois sur son sein un ange et un 
amant. Mais elle mourut avant lui: les 


s’aiment la haut environna ange compa- chagrins passés avaient trop profondéinent 
. t, et lui promit de l’entourer, A son incliné la téte de cette fleur; elle tomba 


Hélas! elle ne 


. : brisée sur le cercueil, 
dernier soupir, de leurs rayons célestes, |" 
afin qu’il ait que cela avait été Ja mort;— dispurut pas devant ange en pleurs, com- 


et son frére, dont le baiser entr’ouvre nos 
lévres roidies, comme le premier rayon 
du jour fait épanouir les fleurs glacées, 
3 a tendrement de son visage, et 
lui dit : “ Quand je t’embrasserai de nou- 
veau, mon frére, tu seras mort sur la ter- 
re, et déja parmi nous. 

Emu et plein d’amour, Pange s’abattit 
sur un champ de bataille, od ne respirait 
plus qu’un seul homme, un bel adoles 
cent, plein de feu, dont la poitrine fra- 
cassée s’agitait encore: auprés du jeune 
héros, il n’était resté que sa fiancée; il 
ne pouvait plus sentir ses brilantes 
étreintes, et ses gémissemens confus lui 
semblaient coinme le cri éloigné des com- 
bats. Ob! que l’ange le couvrit rapide- 
ment de ses ailes! Sous la forme de sa 
bien-aimée, i] le pressa dens ses bras; 
par un baiser brilant, il attiri hors de sa 

itrine sanglante son ame blessée, et il 
hk remit @ son frére..—Son frére la baisa 
la haut pour la sesonde fvis, et elle se 
mit aussitét a sourire. 

Lange de la derni¢re heure se glissa 
comme un éclair dans cette enveloppe 
vide, pénétra le cadavre de sa chaleur di- 
vine, et ranima puissarmment les sources 
de la vie. Mais que ce corps Penlaga 
eruellement! Son cil de lumicre, renfer- 
mé dans un orbite de nerfs, s’affaiblit et 
ge voila.—Ses pensées immenses et si ra- 
pides se balancérent avec effort dans Pen- 


ceinte osseuse d’un cerveau.—L’atmos- 
phére vaporeuse et resplendissante qui 
régnait autour de lui comme un éternel 
printemps se dessécha et s’assombrit: tou- 
tes ses sensations devinrent plus confuses, 
mais en méme temps plus tumultueuses; 
elles se rapportaient toutes a son étre, et 
elles lui semblaient un simple instinct, 
ainsi que nous semblent les pensées des 
animaux; la faim le hareela de ses aiguil- 
lons, la soif le dévora, la douleur‘lui fit 
sentir ses déchiremens; sa poitrine noyée 
de sang se souleva avec peine, et sa pre- 











me le soleil qui se plonge magnifique- 
ment dans Ics eaux devant la nature qui 
admire, mais comme laitre nocturne qui 
se cache & minuit sous en naage, et s’- 
évanouit dans ses vapeurs blanchAtres.— 
La Mort lui envoya la plus douce de ses 
swurs, la Défaillance, qui toucha de son 
doigt glacé le ccvur de Ja financée, et aus- 


Il se sentit profondément touché de Jeur 
constance, et il pleura @un amour infini 
sur ces malheureux qui, sous le cri de 
leurs propres besoins, relégués au fond 
d’un astre déchu, marchant dans une vie 


se répandit dans espace; une nuée lé 


sommeil. 





sitét Péclat de ses joues s’éteignit, et la 


germe le printems de Péternité, couvrit 
son front et ses mains charmantes—Les 
yeux de Pange furent inond‘s de pleurs 
brOlans: il crut que son ceeur allait pren- 
dre la forme d’une larme, comme la perle 
que produit une molle coquille; mais la 
fiancée se réveillant pour le dernier soupir, 
ouvrit encore une fois les yeux, lattira 
sur son coeur, et mourut en Pembrassant 
et en disant dans son délire: Maintenant 
me voici pres de toi, mon frére.—L’ange 
s’attendit alors & recevoir de son pére 
céleste le signe du baiser et de la mort. 
Mais au lieu des rayons divins, il ne vit 
autour de lui qu’un sombre nuage, et il 
soupira de ne pouvoir mourir et d’étre 
forcé de subir. cette douleur humaine. 
—0O pauvres hommes opprimés, s’écria- 
t-il, comment pouvez-vous survivre 4 vos 
peines, comment pouvez-vous aspirer a la 
vieillesse, lorsque le cercle des étres ché- 
ris de votre jeunesse vient 4 se rompre, et 
finit par tomber et disparaftre; quand les 
tormbes de vos amis s’élévent en autant 
de degrés qui vous ménent a la vétre, et 
quand la vie n’est plus qu’une aréne déja 
vide et silenciense? O pauvres humains, 
comment votre cur peut-il supporter 
de tels maux? d 
Le corps du héros, que Pange avait 
pris, conduisit cette ame douce et pure 
au milieu des hommes et de leurs injusti- 
ces, parmi les désordres du vice et des 
passions; il lui fallut se courber sous la 
tyrannie des grands, gémir sous |’oppres- 
sion des sceptres; il vit de prés les serres 








mi’re aspiration fut un premier soupir 





des nigles couronnés qui dévorent la bus- 





_ baiser, en disant: C’a été la mort, 6 frer 


Authorised Agents. 


Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryan, Esq., P. M., Alexandria, de. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, Va. 

Jonathan Taylor, Jr., Loudoun county, do 


gére passa devant l’ange et lui apporta le 


Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N. C. 


obscurcie par de longs nuages, ne détour- | Thomas Moore, P. M., Newgarden, do 
nent cependant pas les yeux de la iumiére | Thomas Lundy, Huntsville, Surry o., do. 
divine, étendant leur ‘bras vers le ciel a|™M: lug, P. M., Long’sMilis, do, 

chaque angoisse qu’ils éprouvent, et au- Benjamin Swaim, P. M. S., New Salem, de, 
tour de qui rien ne brille que Pespoir de 
se lever un jour, comme le soleil, sur un | Rev. H. McMillan, Chesterville, 8. C. 
autro horison.—Tant d’émotions firent |5amuel Holliman, Wrightsburo’, Ga, 
Pouvrir ses lilessures; le sang, ces larmes |3’mes Jones, P. M. S., Kheatown, Tenn, 
de lame, jaillit de son sein sur la terre, 
et son corps affaibli retomba sur les res- 
tes du corps de sa fiancée, Un écho loin- | Rev. Jesse Haile, Hempstead C. H., Ark. 
tain, comme celui d’unsoupirharmonieux, {John A. Henry, Washington, do. 


Samuel Hill, P. M., Hill’s Store, do. 
B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 


Thomas Doane, Newmarket, do. 
William Bryant, Nashville, do. 
William Mack, Columbia, do. 


_ | Washi n Orr, Benton P. 0., Mo. 
Theron Browndsid. Columbia, Il. 
Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 


Un rayon divin s’en échappay | Alexander Reynolds, Smithsgrove, Ky 
et le cercle des anges lui apparut, lui mon- | Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, do. 
trant une place vide: “ Est-ce éncore toi, | Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
songe trompeur ?” dit-il—Mais ange de | WV! /iam Lewis, Harrisville, do, 
neige de la mort, cet hiver sous lequel | la premicre heure s‘avanga sous une volte 
\de Inmiére, et lui donna le signe du 


Dr. Benjamin Stanton, Salem, do. 

William P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 
James Mott, No. 45 Front-st., Philadeiphia, Pa 
e | Jesse Kersey, P. M., Westchester, do. 


| éternel et ami céleste!—Et le jeune guer- or 4 ramen Londongrove, do. 
‘rier, tenant sa fiancée, vint le recevoir | 2% B- Fussel, Kennet-Square, do. 


‘avec un doux sourire. 
| Jean Pauw (1). 


| 
} 





Jehu Lewis, Sethlchem, Washington co. d 
Richard Lundy, Mount-Holly, Y J. ‘ 
Harvey Siotwell, Rahway, do. 

James Willson, Johnsonburz, do. 


| (1) Frédéric Richter, Pun des plus céitbres Mahion Day, No. 376 Pearl-st., City of N. ¥. 
| éerivains de l’Allemagne, et pour lequel Mme John Lockwood, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


de Stacl professait une si hatte admiration, 


a |James Adams, Albany, do. 


| publi¢ tous ses ouvrages sous le nom de Jean- | Joseph Brintnal, Troy, do. 


Paul. 





Thomas Shotwell, Marengo, do. 





Trois Gourdes pour Pannée en avance. 


stantly on hand at his Store in Pumapetrnta, 


following may be enumerated: 
White and Brown Sugars, 
Lump and Loaf do 


of various qualities and prices. 


articles that can be obtained. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at 


C. PEIRCE’S Fees Grocery Srore, 





of the United States punctually attended to. 


the Grocery business. Among the articles, the} wm. B. Bowler 
’ 


Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and all other 


S. E. Corner of Third and Noble-sts. Philadelphia. 

N.B. Arrangements syrah made to pro- 
cure Free Rice of American produce, in the 
course of a few weeks.—Orders from any part PR. . ere Atk naw, and of the most 9p 


Samuel Laing, P. M., Elba, do. 


CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSCRIPTION. Levi Bunting, Eden, Erie co., da 
€5-Le Géniede Emancipation Univer- | Elihu F. Marshall, Rochester, do. 
selle parait une fois par semaine, a Balti- Youn L Wells & Son, Hertford, Con. 


Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleboro’, Pt 


more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDY | Thomas Truesdell. Provi . 
& GARRISON—Prix de Pabonnement, | Rev. Noah Wersaster, Brighion is 


Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bedford, do. 
William Dean, Salem, do. 


ee , ° 

GROCERIES FREE FROM SLAVERY. |¢04u¢s Whipple, Newburyport, do. 
The Subscriber being extensively engaged in : 

the sale of the products of free labor, has con- T..H. Miller, Portemouth, WV. H. 


8. H. Colton& Co., Worcester, do. 


; John Winslow, Portland, Maine. 


general assortment of all goods connected with James Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 


Citizen J. vega Port au Prince, Hoyt 
, 

John B. Salgues, Jur Cayes, do. 

A. H. Gardere, Gonaives, do. 


Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Molasses, Segars, J. W. Prout, Monrovia, Africa. 
Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, Spices, &c. all 


PRINTED FOR THE PROPRIETORS, BY 
LUCAS & DEAVER)! 
No. 19 Souru Carvert Srager, 
Who are red to execute with neatness and é@> 
» Lerren Parss Paintina—such as 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS, | CH ECTI 
PRICES CURRENT, ° WOThe te Te 
BILLS OF LADING, POSTING BILLS, 
CIRCULARS, CARDS, | BANDBILLA, &e 


desire lease. solic 6 
share of public patronage. lait 








we 








